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PREFACE 


As  one  who  reached  Oxford  roofless  and  a  stranger, 
and  now  is  comfortably  lodged,  and  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  the  generous  friendship  of  so  many  prominent  citizens, 
I  cannot  let  this  little  book  go  forth  without  offering  my 
heartfelt  thanks  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  'Oxford 
to  whom  this  change  is  due  :  to  the  Misses  Huxley,  who 
met  me  and  my  family  on  our  arrival  and  installed  us 
in  our  new  home ;  to  Miss  Cook,  who  has  done  so  much 
for  our  comfort;  to  the  good  friends  I  meet  at  the 
Clarendon  Hotel ;  to  the  officers,  nurses,  and  men  at 
the  Base  Hospital ;  and  to  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of 
Oxford  who,  as  President  of  the  Belgian  Refugee 
Committee,  has,,  with  his  generous  coadjutors,  won  the 
admiring  gratitude  of  all  Belgians  in  Oxford. 

Finally,  let  me  thank  Mr.  Pugh  for  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  in  translating  this  story  of  mine,  and  for  the 
many  pleasant  hours  spent  with  him  and  his  many 
friends  in  Keble  College. 

Were  I  not  a  citizen  of  Malines,  I  would  be  a  citizen 
of  Oxford. 

Fl.  CLEIRENS. 

Oxford. 

November,  19 14. 


TO  MY  DEAR  CHILDREN,  WITH  THE  HOPE  THAT 
ALL  THEIR  LIFE  LONG 
THEY  WILL  LOVE  AND  HONOUR  THE  CHERISHED  MEMORY 
OF  OUR  SPLENDID  SOLDIERS 
AND    WILL    EVER    BEAR    UNDYING    GRATITUDE  TO 
NOBLE  ENGLAND,  THEIR  SECOND  MOTHERLAND 
I  DEDICATE  THIS  LITTLE  BOOK 


INTRODUCTION 


M.  Cleirens,  who  is  one  of  our  honoured  Belgian  guests 
in  Oxford,  has  given  us  in  this  little  book  an  account  of 
his  personal  experiences  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
until  his  arrival  with  his  family  in  this  city.  It  is  the 
tale  of  a  plain  man  simply  told,  it  contains  no  striking 
adventures,  we  see  in  it  none  of  the  glamour  of  war,  it 
is  written  with  no  ulterior  purpose,  but  for  these  very 
reasons  it  is  the  more  convincing  and  the  more  helpful. 
M.  Cleirens'  story  is  that  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  of  a  class  whom  we  are  apt  to  leave  out  of 
account  when  thinking  of  war, — the  non-combatants,  but 
though  non-combatants,  people  who  are  full  of  patriotism, 
full  of  the  love  of  home,  who  have  experienced  all  the 
horrors  of  war  without  a  chance  of  sharing  in  its  glory, 
and  who  have  seen  their  homes  destroyed  and  have  been 
driven  into  exile. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  this  aspect  of  war  brought 
home  to  us,  that  we  should  realise  what  this  unrighteous 
war  has  meant  for  our  brave  allies,  how  much  they  have 
suffered  for  their  sense  of  honour,  for  their  loyalty  to 
the  obligations  of  the  '  scrap  of  paper.'  This  account 
brings  home  to  us,  too,  how  great  a  debt  we  owe  to  their 
heroic  soldiers  and  to  our  own  brave  sailors,  in  that  we 
have  been  so  far  preserved  from  similar  horrors.  But 
for  their  work,  but  for  the  Belgian  heroism  which  checked 
the  first  German  rush,  and  for  the  constant  watchfulness 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  men  of  our  gallant  navy,  M. 
Cleirens'  story  might  well  be  the  story  of  each  of  us. 

It  is,  then,  good  to  have  that  story,  but  we  should 
not  be  inclined  to  relax  our  efforts  before  our  work  is 
fully  accomplished.    We  have,  in  the  first  place,  to 
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insure  that  neither  we  ourselves  nor  our  Belgian  friends 
who  are  amongst  us  shall  ever  suffer  in  the  future  as 
they  have  suffered  in  the  past,  and  we  must  see  that  when 
the  war  ends  our  good  allies,  who  have  borne  so  much 
for  us,  are  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  the  position 
of  which  they  have  been  so  wickedly  and  so  ruthlessly 
deprived. 

Before  closing  this  introduction  there  is  just  one 
scene  in  the  story  to  which  I  should  like  to  allude.  It 
was  after  the  second  bombardment  of  Malines,  on  the 
day  on  which  M.  Cleirens  had  spent  six  terrible  hours 
in  his  cellar  expecting  every  moment  to  be  buried  in 
the  ruins  of  his  own  home.  In  the  evening,  as  he  was 
escaping  from  the  city,  he  overtook  a  woman  with  six 
children,  and  picked  up  two  of  them,  one  child  cling- 
ing round  his  neck  whilst  he  carried  the  other  in  his 
arms.  It  is  thus  laden  that  we  will  leave  him,  'rage 
and  despair  in  his  heart  as  he  looked  back  at  his 
perished  home,'  but  kindliness  and  love  in  his  heart, 
too,  as  he  carried  those  helpless  children.*  May  the 
memory  of  that  help  in  need  ever  mingle  with  and 
soften  the  remembrance  of  his  ruined  home. 

W.  E.  SHERWOOD, 

November  26th,  1914-  May°r  °f  °xj°t 


*  It  is  a  scene  characteristic  of  the  author  as  he  reveals 
himself  in  these  pages — a  kindly,  patriotic,  home-loving  man, 
profoundly  stirred  by  the  grievous  wrongs  which  his  city  and 
his  country  have  suffered. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 

What  I  have  set  down  in  these  pages  is  the  true  story 
of  my  own  experiences.  I  lay  no  claim  to  extraordinary 
perils  or  abnormal  hardships,  but  this  simple  statement 
of  facts,  which  the  reader  may  take  as  representative 
of  the  experiences  of  thousand  upon  thousand  of  home- 
less and  helpless  Belgians,  may  perhaps  convey  some 
idea  of  the  fearful  sum  of  our  national  sacrifice.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to  actual  experiences 
which  have  befallen  me  in  the  course  of  the  first  six 
weeks  of  this  cruel  war.  My  purpose  stated,  I  will 
proceed  with  my  narrative. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  26th, 
that  the  first  rumours  of  impending  hostilities  reached 
us.  Already  by  that  date  Germany  had  violated  the 
neutrality  of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It  is  well 
known  that  hordes  of  Germans  were  massed  in  this 
neutral  state  some  days  before  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 
Reports  of  this  began  to  come  through  about  the  date 
I  have  given  above;  yet  none  of  us  in  our  peaceful  old 
cathedral  city  attached  much  importance  to  the  per- 
sistent rumours.  It  was  significant,  however,  that  the 
Government  had  taken  the  precautionary  measure  of 
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calling  out  two  classes  of  soldiers  earlier  in  the  week. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  indications  of  impending  trouble, 
we  were  quite  undisturbed,  and  went  about  our  daily 
tasks  as  if  no  ugly  rumours  were  in  the  air.  However, 
we  were  not  destined  to  enjoy  this  equanimity  for  long, 
and  on  the  30th  of  the  month  vague  rumours  of  a 
general  mobilization  got  about.  Further  food  for  fore- 
boding was  given  by  the  dispatch  on  the  day  following 
of  our  police  force,  together  with  some  gendarmes,  to 
announce  that  the  army  was  to  mobilize  without  delay. 
Already  by  eleven  o'clock  that  evening  crowds  of 
reservists  began  to  pour  into  the  Grande  Place,  where 
the  loyal  population  of  the  town  welcomed  them  with 
shouts  of  'Vive  l'Armee  !  Vive  la  Belgique  !  '  Thus, 
with  confidence  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  Europe's 
bravest  little  people  embarked  on  a  course  fraught  with 
overwhelming  peril,  pregnant  with  bitter  martyrdom  and 
ruin,  yet  powerless  to  break  the  devoted  spirit  of  the 
gallant  country  and  its  noble  King.  We,  at  Malines, 
saw  our  city  change,  in  a  single  night,  from  a  prosperous, 
old-fashioned  and  somewhat  select  cathedral  town,  into 
a  hub  of  the  greatest  military  activity. 

By  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  several  thousands  of 
soldiers  had  reported  themselves  at  headquarters. 
About  an  hour  later,  amid  undescribable  enthusiasm, 
the  Belgian  flag  fluttered  proudly  from  the  grand  old 
Town  Hall.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sublime  bearing 
of  the  vast  crowd  that  thronged  the  Place  from  end 
to  end.  All  social  and  political  distinctions  had 
vanished  as  we  stood  there  in  face  of  the  great  crisis; 
and  not  a  man  of  the  many  thousands  gathered  there 
that  night  but  felt,  as  he  sang  with  bared  head  the 
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National  Anthem,  that,  great  as  would  be  the  effort  and 
great  the  sacrifice  required  from  each  and  all  to  free 
their  country's  sacred  soil,  yet  the  thing  could  be  done, 
and  would  be  done,  to  the  deathless  glory  of  a  martyred 
but  undaunted  race.  On  that  memorable  night  all 
Belgium  seemed  to  spring  to  arms.  Men  of  every  class, 
townsmen  and  country  folk,  rose  in  a  body  to  obey  their 
country's  urgent  call,  while  all  ranks  of  the  people 
pressed  their  hospitality  on  the  army  gathered  in  the 
Grande  Place,  and  vied  with  one  another  as  to  who 
could  take  in  the  largest  number  of  men.  The  follow- 
ing day,  Saturday,  being  market  day,  intense  excitement 
and  animation  prevailed.  Most  of  my  readers,  I  expect, 
are  familiar  with  marketing  scenes  in  a  Flemish  town. 
Kindly  peasants  come  in  from  the  country  round,  some 
on  foot,  others  driving  sturdy  cobs,  or  trundling  carts  to 
which  big,  patient  dogs  are  attached.  Produce  and 
wares,  piled  high  in  the  old  market  place,  add  warmth 
and  colour  to  the  bright  old  gables  of  the  houses,  backed 
by  some  stately  Gothic  belfry.  In  the  spacious  square 
crowds  of  picturesquely  dressed  country  folk  drive 
bargains,  with  the  help  of  long  pipes  and  mugs  of  whole- 
some beer.  The  gay  awnings  flutter  in  the  sunny  breeze, 
and  now  and  again  the  deep  music  of  the  cathedral 
chimes  breaks  in  on  the  rattle  of  cart  wheels  on  the 
cobbles,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  voices  of  the 
good-tempered  crowd.  Such  a  scene  Teniers  often 
painted, — but  had  Teniers  painted  Malines  market  on 
that  Saturday,  his  canvas  would  have  told  a  very 
different  tale.  That  famous  Saturday,  the  jolly  market- 
ing crowd  shrank  into  insignificance  beside  the  numbers 
of  reservists,  many  thousands  of  whom  kept  pouring 
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into  the  town,  wildly  cheered  by  the  masses  of  people 
in  the  streets,  and  shouting  patriotic  songs  till  the  quaint 
old  houses  rang  again.  Ominous  indeed  as  was  this 
flocking  of  reservists  to  their  quarters,  few  as  yet 
thought  really  seriously  that  the  war-cloud  had  gathered 
to  bursting-point. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  August  2nd,  I  went 
to  Brussels.  The  usual  serene  calm  had,  to  all 
appearances,  deserted  the  capital ;  and  I  hardly  knew 
the  place,  so  completely  had  the  easy  tone  of  the 
citizens  given  place  to  ill-disguised  nervousness  and 
restless  foreboding.  About  seven  o'clock  that  evening 
the  ferment  in  the  streets  increased  somewhat,  and  I 
began  to  ask  the  reason  of  this  all-pervading  apprehen- 
sion and  excitement.  I  was  not  long  left  in  the  dark. 
I  learnt  that  rumours  were  rife  as  to  an  ultimatum  which 
the  German  Ambassador  had  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  demanding  that  the  German  troops 
should  pass  unmolested  right  through  Belgium.  An 
answer  was  insisted  on  within  forty-eight  hours.  So 
much  for  the  rumour  which  was  causing  widespread 
excitement;  I  say  expressly  rumour,  for  nothing  was 
official  as  yet.  But,  on  the  morrow,  we  learned  from 
the  papers  that  Parliament  had  been  convoked  for  the 
very  next  day,  August  4th,  to  settle  questions  of  the 
most  urgent  import.  We  also  found  what  we  had  heard 
about  the  German  ultimatum  confirmed. 

On  Tuesday,  August  4th,  at  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  a  special  news  edition  brought  us  the 
momentous  tidings  that  Germany  had  declared  war  on 
Belgium  and  France.  So  the  sword  had  fallen — and 
not  altogether  unexpectedly.    The  lot  was  cast,  and  for 
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many  long  and  awful  days  to  come  blood  and  iron  were 
to  rain  down  on  our  fair  and  innocent  land.  At  Malines 
all  through  the  day  large  groups  of  people  went  round 
the  town  bearing  the  Belgian  flag  and  singing  patriotic 
choruses.  In  the  evening  a  huge  crowd  gathered  at 
the  station,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  newspapers  from 
Brussels. 

Two  classes  of  the  Garde  Civique,  the  first  made 
up  of  persons  from  twenty  to  thirty,  the  second  of 
persons  from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  were  called 
out.  The  next  and  following  days  witnessed  the 
departure  of  troops  for  the  front,  the  crowd  cheering 
them  as  they  went  off.  Very  soon  large  groups  of 
volunteers  began  to  arrive  at  the  town ;  and  all  through 
the  following  days  many  thousands  of  young  men  of 
every  rank  in  life  flocked  to  Malines  to  rally  round  the 
flag  in  defence  of  our  outraged  neutrality.  Huge  as 
were  the  hordes  of  barbarians  already  pouring  in  through 
Luxemburg  and  the  lovely  Ardennes,  the  good  citizens 
of  Malines  were  not  in  the  least  dismayed,  and  shouted 
stirring  patriotic  songs  in  the  streets  from  morning  till 
night.  The  cafes  and  restaurants  did  a  roaring  trade, 
and  crowds  of  hungry  people  were  turned  away  from 
the  packed  tables.  Meanwhile,  the  soldiers  continued 
to  arrive,  and  were  promptly  housed  by  the  willing 
citizens.  Great  was  our  enthusiasm,  great  our  hopes, 
and  great  our  admiration  of  the  gallant  army  which, 
though  later  overborne  by  the  brutal  invaders,  yet  never 
brooked  defeat. 
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CHAPTER  II 

WAR  IN  GRIM  EARNEST 

Out  of  rumour  grew  fact;  out  of  fact,  dire  conse- 
quences. Little  Belgium  began  the  sacrifice  of  all  she 
held  most  dear  without  a  murmur  of  regret.  She  might 
— who  knows? — have  gained  by  allowing  the  Kaiser's 
scourges  to  pass  unhindered  through  her  beautiful  cities 
and  her  rich  lands ;  but  the  soul  of  her  children  scorned 
to  surrender  to  barbarians,  and  rose  to  stem  the  on-rush 
of  the  German  foe. 

Events  now  assumed  an  increasingly  vivid  and 
ominous  complexion.  The  burgomaster  and  city  sheriffs 
constituted  a  volunteer  corps  to  assure  order  and  proper 
discipline  in  the  town.  The  first  day  of  recruiting, 
twenty-five  men  presented  themselves ;  on  the  following 
day,  sixty  more.  The  officers  commanding  the  battalion 
were  Captain  Louis  Van  Doren,  Lieutenant  Robert 
Peeters,  Second-Lieutenant  Florimond  Cleirens,  and 
Second-Lieutenant  Joseph  Era.  This  corps  under- 
took to  maintain  proper  order  in  the  city.  The  members 
wore  the  uniform  of  1830 — a  tunic  very  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  loyal  Belgians. 

About  the  16th  of  August,  disquieting  news  of  defeat 
began  to  filter  through,  and  the  advance  of  the  German 
army  towards  Diest  was  continually  spoken  of.  This 
proved  to  be  true,  and,  on  the  17th,  crowds  of  fugitives 
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from  the  districts  round  Montaign  and  Diest  began  to 
rush  into  the  town,  spreading  grief  and  panic  among 
our  people. 

On  the  1 8th,  at  about  five  in  the  evening,  while 
we  were  on  duty  outside  the  Markets,  we  were  informed 
that  King  Albert  and  his  General  Staff  had  arrived. 
An  hour  later  we  saw  the  royal  carriages  pass  through 
the  town,  escorted  by  several  baggage  waggons,  all 
leaving  in  the  direction  of  Baltel,  where  the  King  was 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  country  seat  of  Baron  Empain. 
The  next  day,  from  morning  till  night,  we  watched  the 
march  past  of  the  Belgian  army  falling  back  on  Antwerp. 
Never  in  all  my  life  shall  I  forget  the  sad  scene,  as 
thousands  of  cur  brothers  in  arms  tramped  by,  worn  and 
hungry,  but  marching  in  splendid  order.  Not  one  of 
these  brave  fellows  was  downcast.  On  the  contrary ; 
but  one  wish  was  on  the  lips  of  all — back  to  the  line, 
back  to  the  battle  fire. 

At  nightfall  the  Grande  Place  was  occupied  by 
artillery.  The  gunners  slept  at  their  pieces,  while  the 
infantry  occupied  streets  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
More  and  more  soldiers  kept  pouring  in.  There  seemed 
no  end  to  the  roll  of  wheels  and  the  tramp  of  heavy 
feet. 

I  was  on  duty  at  the  fine  old  Town  Hall  when, 
shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  an  officer  came 
with  the  news  that  the  Germans  were  only  ten  kilometres 
— about  seven  miles — from  the  town.  Hardly  were  the 
words  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  frightful  panic  gripped 
the  over-wrought  and  sleepless  crowds. 

Fearful  confusion  seized  the  city.  The  terrified 
populace  rushed  from  the  houses  half-clad.  Every 
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where  sobs  and  cries  were  heard.  Crowds  fled  from  the 
town;  others  took  refuge  in  the  cellars.  The  Colonel 
of  the  Garde  Civique  ordered  the  drummers  and  buglers 
to  sound  the  disbanding  of  our  corps,  which  was  not 
recognised  by  the  Germans  as  a  fighting  force.  The 
disbanding  took  place  swiftly  and  without  a  hitch  of 
any  kind.  One  after  the  other,  two  classes  of  the  Garde 
Civique,  the  volunteers,  and  the  firemen,  laid  down  their 
arms.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Garde 
Civique  was  marched  off  for  good  in  the  direction  of 
Contich.  The  dawn  but  added  to  the  blackness  of  that 
awful  night. 

The  following  day,  Thursday,  August  19th,  the 
place  was  as  a  city  of  the  dead.  All  the  flags  were 
lowered,  and  many  of  the  business  houses  closed  and 
barricaded.  The  next  day  panic  broke  out  afresh  on 
the  announcement  that  about  forty  Uhlans  were  on  the 
road  to  Louvain.  Indeed,  about  now,  a  patrol  of  thirty- 
two  Uhlans  entered  the  town  by  the  Boulevard  du 
Sablon,  rue  de  l'Empereur  Biest,  and  rue  de  Merode, 
making  for  the  Chaussee  de  Lierre,  followed  by  many 
hundreds  of  people.  The  patrol  suddenly  turned,  and 
made  off  at  full  speed  down  the  way  by  which  it  had 
come,  pursued  this  time  by  a  Belgian  mitrailleuse. 
They  were  put  to  flight,  and  many  of  them  were 
wounded  or  taken  prisoners.  Some,  however,  made 
good  their  escape,  aided  by  the  denseness  of  the  crowd 
which  lined  the  roadway. 

On  the  following  Saturday,  August  22nd,  I  started 
off  on  foot  at  six  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  my 
friend  Jean  Dogaer,  to  Vilvorde,  intending  to  go  on 
to  Brussels  from  there.    When  we  reached  Jempt  we 
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found  the  inhabitants  quite  calm,  and  we  lunched  at 
Clucker's  Cafe,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Malinois. 
Going  on  to  Eppeghem,  we  met  the  first  Prussian 
soldiers  we  saw,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village ;  and  as 
we  advanced  into  the  village  itself  we  were  stopped  at 
a  spot  where  the  Eppeghem  and  Elewyt  roads  cross, 
by  a  Uhlan,  who  levelled  his  revolver  at  me  and  asked 
me  where  the  mayor  of  the  village  lived.  I  told  him 
that  I  did  not  know,  being  a  stranger  in  those  parts. 

Near  the  railway  station  there  was  a  detachment  of 
three  hundred  Uhlans  and  a  company  of  infantry.  All 
along  the  road  Uhlans  were  to  be  met  with  in  great 
numbers.  On  reaching  Vilvorde  I  found,  instead  of 
the  usual  calm  and  happy  atmosphere  of  the  place,  an 
indescribable  unrest  and  great  tension,  which  was 
explained  by  the  presence  of  massed  German  troops  in 
the  Grande  Place.  Here  the  Kaiser's  troops  were 
marching  past  in  the  direction  of  the  Brussels  road, 
their  objective  doubtless  being  the  capital.  Regiments 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  including  the  famous  Death's 
Head  Hussars,  and  trains  of  siege  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, all  passed  by  in  good  order,  the  men  singing  lustily. 
I  must  admit  that  the  German  soldiers  were  admirably 
equipped. 

Leaving  Vilvorde,  we  took  the  electric  tram,  which 
followed  the  canal  to  the  Place  Rogier,  in  Brussels 
itself.  Both  sides  of  the  waterway  were  lined  by 
German  troops,  and  our  hearts  sank  as  we  set  eyes  on 
the  faithless  and  brutal  invaders  of  our  country.  We 
prayed  that  soon  a  happier  day  might  dawn,  when 
William's  hosts  would  flee,  broken  in  body  and  spirit, 
across  the  Rhine;  and  if,  to-day,  that  time  has  yet  to 
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come,  still  we  await  it,  confident  of  victor)  and  ven- 
geance. 

From  the  Place  Rogier  we  went  to  the  lovely  old 
Grande  Place,  to  find  it  transformed  into  a  huge 
German  bivouac.  The  hideous  German  flag  flung  its 
hated  folds  far  out  over  the  priceless  Hotel  de  Vilie 
and  the  Maison  du  Roi,  the  pride  of  every  patriot 
and  the  admiration  of  every  traveller  privileged  to  see 
them.  All  Brussels  overflowed  with  rage  and  grief ;  on 
every  side  the  greatest  uneasiness  prevailed.  Many 
hearts  bled  that  day. 

Ten  o'clock  that  morning  found  us  at  the  Cambridge 
Tavern  (Hotel  Scheers),  in  the  Place  Rogier,  where  we 
saw  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Germans  march  past.  Numbers  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
including  lancers,  dragoons,  and  the  Death's  Head 
Hussars,  passed  through  the  streets,  closely  followed 
by  their  artillery  and  transport  waggons.  All  the  hotels 
on  the  Place  were  crammed  with  officers;  and  these 
gentlemen  were  to  be  seen  gulping  down  far  more 
champagne  than  was  good  for  them,  in  company  with 
the  riff-raff  off  the  streets. 

Before  returning  to  Malines  that  evening  we  dined 
at  the  Restaurant  Cosmopolite,  where  we  secured  seats 
in  the  large  dining  room.  We  found  several  arrogant 
German  officers  at  table,  all,  or  nearly  all,  sporting  an 
eyeglass.  In  spite  of  their  rank,  and  their  evident 
contempt  for  everything  in  the  world  except  themselves, 
these  worthies  were  utterly  destitute  of  good  breeding. 
They  fell  on  their  food  with  disgusting  avidity,  slopping 
quite  half  of  it  over  their  uniforms — not  a  very  appetis- 
ing sight  for  anyone  sitting  opposite  !     They  formed 
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an  extraordinarily  striking  contrast  to  some  Brussels 
gentlemen  who  were  seated  at  table  with  them.  It 
would  have  been  far  better,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as 
appearances  were  concerned,  for  the  Germans  to  take 
their  meals  at  a  public-house ;  and,  even  here,  the 
commonest  of  the  Belgians  would  have  put  them  to 
shame.  Such  was  my  first  experience  of  the  table 
manners  of  the  gentlemen  with  the  dashing  Potsdam 
air,  whose  cultured  refinement  all  the  world  now  knows 
so  well. 

After  being  favoured  with  this  exhibition  of  pigging 
at  table,  my  friend  and  I  took  the  electric  tram  back 
to  Vilverde,  and  returned  thence  to  Malines.  On  our 
way  back  we  were  stopped  at  Eppeghem  by  a  German 
soldier,  who  forbade  us  to  continue  our  journey.  For 
fully  twenty  minutes  we  argued  with  him,  and  at  last 
we  made  him  understand  that  we  lived  at  Malines.  On 
being  convinced  of  this,  he  allowed  us  to  pursue  our 
journey  at  our  own  risk.  While  returning  home  we 
met  a  crowd  of  people  on  the  way  to  Brussels.  These 
all  advised  us  not  to  go  on  any  further,  as  great  danger 
lay  ahead  of  us.  On  reaching  the  village  of  Sempst, 
we  saw  a  Taube  flying  overhead.  All  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  outside  their  houses.  Some  friends 
we  had  there  told  us  to  take  a  road  to  our  left,  and  to 
follow,  still  keeping  to  the  left,  the  drive  leading  to 
Count  Baillet's  country  house,  as  this  would  lead  us  to 
the  river  Senne,  and  thence  on  to  Shoenenberg.  We, 
in  our  turn,  shouted  as  we  left  the  village  :  '  Lose  no 
time  in  getting  away  from  here.  Leave  nothing  till 
to-morrow,  when  it  may  be  too  late.'  Unhappily,  our 
words  proved  only  too  true ;  for  we  have  since  learnt 
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that  many  of  the  simple  villagers  were  shot,  while  others 
were  burnt,  or  horribly  mutilated  by  the  champions  of 
Kultur. 

We  set  out  on  our  walk  back,  little  thinking  to  find 
danger  ahead  of  us.  But  we  had  hardly  been  going  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  we  saw  a  couple  of  Uhlans  just 
two  hundred  yards  from  where  we  were  standing.  We 
sprang  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  hid  ourselves  in  the 
long  grass  bordering  a  ditch.  We  were  only  just  in 
time,  for  five  minutes  afterwards  they  passed  within  a 
yard  of  where  we  lay.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we 
remained  in  hiding ;  then  we  cautiously  crept  out  of  our 
precarious  shelter  and  went  back  to  Malines,  which  we 
reached  safely  at  eight  o'clock.  That  same  night  I 
went,  with  a  party  of  friends,  to  the  Cafe  de  l'Amitie. 
in  the  Grande  Place.  I  told  them  briefly  all  that  I  had 
seen  and  heard  in  the  course  of  my  journey  to  Brussels, 
together  with  my  impressions.  As  always  happens, 
amateur  strategists  and  would-be  commanders-in-chief 
aired  loudly  their  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  did  not 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  I  told  them.  Besides 
which,  members  of  the  town's  most  intellectual  circles, 
holding  prominent  offices  at  Malines,  actually  would 
have  it  that  the  German  army  was  merely  going  through 
a  course  of  military  parading  !  This  was  too  much,  and 
I  doubted  not  but  that  the  awakening  these  highly 
credulous  gentlemen  would  have  in  due  course  would 
be  anything  but  a  mild  one.  As  it  happened,  this  was 
so,  and  that  they  were  entirely  wrong  will  be  amply 
proved  in  the  following  pages.  The  good  gentlemen 
thought,  too,  that  the  Kaiser's  cultured  servants  would 
refrain  from  an  attempt  on  Antwerp;  but  when,  two 
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days  later,  the  Huns  started  to  wreck  our  town  and 
break  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  peaceful  citizens,  even  the 
members  of  the  intellectual  circles  grew  sceptical,  and 
found  out  that  the  German  soldiers  were  not  in  Belgium 
to  parade  and  goose-step  through  the  towns.  Late  that 
night  I  left  the  cafe  and  the  credulous  gentlemen,  and 
returned  home  with  my  friend  Joseph  Piscaer,  well 
known  in  the  town  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  scheme 
to  make  a  new  tidal  harbour  at  Malines,  and  a  man 
above  all  else  true  to  the  noble  city  of  his  birth.  I  told 
my  friend  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  and  he  fully 
shared  my  anxieties.  How  clearly  justified  we  were  in 
fearing  the  worst,  the  succeeding  chapters  will  fully  show. 
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CHAPTER  III 

A  DOOMED  CITY 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  quiet  prevailed  in 
the  town.  A  great  sadness  seemed  to  lie  over  the  place 
and  its  silent  inhabitants.  Nothing  worthy  of  recording 
happened  on  this  day.  The  following  Monday  dawned 
fine  and  clear,  with  an  intensely  glowing  sun.  At  about 
four  in  the  morning  panic  broke  out  at  the  distant  sound 
of  heavy  gun-firing.  At  seven  o'clock  the  whole  town 
was  in  a  ferment;  seats  and  tables  were  hurriedly 
cleared  away  from  the  fronts  of  the  cafes,  while  people 
in  the  streets  were  requested  to  return  to  their  homes. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Germans  were  not  far  away  from 
the  town.    At  nine  o'clock  all  was  calm  again. 

Tuesday,  the  25th  of  August,  will  long  live  in  my 
memory  as  a  day  of  harassing  terror  and  awful  tragedy. 
My  wife  and  I  and  our  three  children  were  all  sleeping 
peacefully  in  our  beds,  when,  at  about  5.10  in  the 
morning,  a  sort  of  scream,  followed  by  a  violent  explo- 
sion, rent  the  air.  We  all  started  out  of  our  sleep,  and 
my  first  impression  was  that  a  battle  had  begun  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Judging  that 
there  was  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm,  as  far  as  we 
ourselves  were  concerned,  we  thought  no  more  of  it. 
But  hardly  had  we  recovered  from  our  fright  when  a 
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succession  of  violent  reports  broke  in  upon  us,  the  noise 
soon  becoming  so  fearful  that  we  made  for  the  cellar 
with  all  possible  haste.  I  had  my  children  in  my  arms. 
They  cried  the  whole  time.  My  wife  was  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  No  sooner  did  we  reach  the  cellar  than 
every  window  of  the  house  was  jarred  to  pieces;  and 
for  a  whole  hour  and  ten  minutes  we  were  in  terror  of 
our  lives.  Indeed,  such  was  our  piteous  anxiety  that 
my  pen  is  unable  to  describe  it. 

At  seven  o'clock  I  went  out  to  see  what  mischief  had 
been  done.  The  whole  street  was  strewn  with  broken 
glass  and  other  debris.  My  neighbour's  house  had  been 
hit  by  a  shell,  which  passed  right  through  the  second 
story  and  reduced  an  entire  bedroom  to  dust.  The 
cathedral,  with  its  magnificent  belfry,  had  suffered 
terribly.  Many  people  in  the  town  were  killed  by 
bombs. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  our  splendid  King  went 
up  the  cathedral  tower  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
done.  In  the  distance  the  growl  of  the  cannon  was 
heard  incessantly,  for  an  intensely  violent  battle  was 
raging  in  the  direction  of  Sempts,  where  our  troops  were 
kept  busily  employed  in  driving  back  the  Germans. 
All  the  day  long  the  cannonade  continued  without 
interruption,  while  masses  of  reinforcements  passed 
through  the  town  on  their  way  to  the  battle.  All 
through  the  night  the  passage  of  troops  continued  in 
different  directions.  Everyone  remaining  in  Malines 
sought  refuge  and  vain  sleep  in  his  cellar  that  night. 

On  the  following  day  Malines  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  town  of  the  dead.  All  the  houses  and  shops 
were  closed.    Always  in  the  distance,  yet  closer  to  us 
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than  the  day  before,  we  heard  the  ceaseless  thunder 
of  the  cannons. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  morning  the  people  in  the  town 
were  seized  with  a  frightful  panic.  Crowds  of  towns- 
folk fled,  while  others  rushed  for  shelter  to  every  avail- 
able building.  Old  men,  women,  and  young  children 
were  trodden  under  foot  in  the  mad  stampede.  I  went 
out  for  a  moment  to  see  what  was  happening.  The 
Germans  were  at  the  railway  station,  and  were  evidently 
prepared  to  do  their  worst  to  the  town.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  panic,  which  nothing  could  allay. 

I  lost  no  time  in  returning  home,  and  forthwith 
decided  to  take  my  wife  and  children  to  a  place  by  the 
sea.  In  less  time  almost  than  it  takes  to  write  this,  we 
thrust  into  a  handbag  a  few  necessaries  and  started  off. 

We  rushed  to  the  station,  where  we  found  a  desperate 
crowd  fighting  for  places  in  the  already  overcrowded 
trains.  At  this  point  I  must  pay  a  high  tribute  to  the 
station  officials,  who  displayed  the  greatest  coolness  and 
resource  in  dealing  with  the  overwrought  crowds.  Their 
courteous  and  energetic  behaviour  was  beyond  praise, 
and  earned  the  thanks  of  many  hundreds  of  fugitives 
in  the  same  plight  as  ourselves.  Close  on  the  stroke 
of  noon  our  train  started,  and  in  due  course  we  reached 
Antwerp.  From  there  we  were  conveyed  to  Blanken- 
berghe.  After  seeing  my  family  settled  I  went  back 
to  Malines,  but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  return,  as  the 
trains  only  travelled  as  far  as  Duffel,  some  seven  miles 
from  the  city.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scenes  which  I 
saw  along  that  terrible  road  from  Duffel  to  Malines. 
Thousands  of  Malinois  were  encamped  in  the  fields. 
Others,  more  fortunate,  found  a  corner  in  some  farm- 
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house.  Numbers  lay  all  along  both  sides  of  the  road. 
Women  were  weeping  and  children  wailing;  wives  were 
searching  for  their  husbands,  and  children  cried  in  vain 
for  their  parents.  Nothing  but  awful  misery  and 
desolation  met  my  eyes.  I  halted  for  an  instant  at 
Duffel.  From  there  I  went  on  to  Waelhem,  whence  I 
got  back  to  Malines,  but  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty. It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  I  got 
heme,  and  night  was  falling  fast. 

Malines  seemed  as  if  the  life  had  been  crushed  out 
of  her.  Every  standing  house  was  fast  shut.  The 
wreckage-strewn  streets,  full  of  broken  panes  and  fallen 
rubble  from  ruined  buildings,  looked  as  if  fires  had 
raged  in  them  for  hours  past.  Not  a  lamp  lighted  the 
ravaged  city.  The  only  living  beings  in  the  streets 
were  the  dogs,  who  roamed  in  packs  in  search  of  any 
chance  scraps  of  food.  I  went  on  to  the  Grande  Place, 
once  the  liveliest  quarter  of  the  town,  now  silent  and 
deserted  as  a  graveyard,  and  the  sight  of  my  own  street, 
with  my  house  in  the  distance,  brought  me  no  joy.  I 
approached  my  house,  and  found  on  entering  that  all 
was  in  its  place  just  as  I  had  left  it  that  morning.  I 
quickly  got  together  a  few  necessary  articles,  and  set 
out  once  more  along  the  road  to  Duffel. 

Hardly  had  I  gone  a  few  steps  when,  to  our  mutual 
joy,  I  fell  in  with  a  friend  of  mine,  a  jeweller,  Fourdin 
by  name.  I  asked  him  for  news,  and  we  subsequently 
decided  to  return  to  Malines  and  spend  the  night  there 
together.  What  a  terrible  night  that  was  !  The  streets 
were  filled  with  darkness.  Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  of  the  houses.  Ah,  how  I  longed  for  the  dawn, 
and  welcomed  the  breaking  of  another  day  ! 
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At  six  in  the  morning  we  went  out  into  the  street 
and  came  across  the  Burgomaster,  M.  Dessain,  who 
was  greatly  astonished  to  see  us.  Lie  advised  us  to 
leave  with  all  possible  speed,  as  the  Germans  were  going 
to  commence  the  bombardment  of  the  town,  the  indis- 
criminate destruction  of  which  would  begin  in  an  hour's 
time.  We  thanked  M.  Dessain  for  his  warning,  and 
set  out  at  once,  making  for  the  hamlet  of  Bruinekruis. 
We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  we  heard  a  loud  noise 
right  above  our  heads.  This  whirring  was  followed  by 
a  terrific  discharge  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire.  It 
proved  to  be  directed  against  a  Zeppelin,  which  was 
passing  overhead,  sailing  majestically  in  the  direction 
of  Malines.  As  soon  as  it  had  come  up  level  with  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  the  airship  went  off  to  the  right, 
shaping  a  course  for  Louvain. 

We  went  on  to  Duffel,  and  found  the  village  one 
vast  military  camp,  utterly  unlike  the  peaceful  place  of 
other  days.  The  church  was  crowded  with  fugitives, 
who  lay  on  beds  of  straw.  Our  soldiers  treated  these 
unhappy  people  with  infinite  kindness  and  consideration. 

The  following  day  I  reached  Blankenberghe,  where 
I  stayed  for  eight  days,  during  which  time  no  news 
whatever  reached  me  from  my  dear  home.  The  scene 
at  the  fashionable  watering-place  was  utterly  unlike 
anything  visitors  to  the  gay  seaside  resort  had  ever  seen 
before.  A  single  thought  filled  everybody's  mind  : 
when  could  we  return  to  our  homes  again?  and,  if  we 
ever  returned,  what  should  we  find  standing? 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  END  OF  MALINES 

It  was  perfect  summer  weather.  Blankenberghe,  with 
its  grand  stretch  of  firm,  golden  sand  and  flashing  sea, 
was  decked  in  Nature's  most  glorious  colours.  Yet  for 
me  Nature  smiled  in  vain.  I  was  unhappy,  away  from 
my  beloved  Malines  and  my  work.  The  inhabitants 
of  Blankenberghe  showed  us  the  greatest  courtesy  and 
kindness,  and  living  there  was  very  cheap.  Here  we 
set  about  organizing  a  committee  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  the  refugees.  Our  Member  of  Parliament, 
Monsieur  Ortegat,  was  elected  President,  I  myself 
was  on  the  committee.  We  held  a  few  meetings,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  a 
special  train  to  go  back  to  Malines. 

Two  hundred  of  us  at  least  determined  to  make  the 
journey.  We  left  Blankenberghe  at  eight  o'clock  one 
morning.  We  were  held  up  on  the  St.  Nicholas  line  by 
trains  coming  from  Termonde,  densely  packed  with 
refugees.  We  were  told  that  the  Germans  had  set  fire 
to  Termonde  and  dealt  that  beautiful  town  a  cowardly 
blow,  which  has  shocked  and  sickened  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

When  we  reached  St.  Nicholas  we  broke  up  into 
groups  and  discussed  the  problem  of  continuing  our 
journey.  Some  asked  Monsieur  Ortegat  if  there  was 
any  risk  in  going  on.     £  Let  all  who  have  misgivings 
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leave  the  train.  For  my  part,  I  have  organized  the 
train,  and  I  promise  to  bring  you  all  back  to  Malines  in 
safety,'  was  the  reassuring  reply  of  our  gallant  depute. 

About  fifty  of  our  travellers  left  the  train  at  St. 
Nicholas,  being  doubtful  of  reaching  their  destination 
by  rail,  in  spite  of  M.  Ortegat's  comforting  words.  We 
who  remained  on  board  the  train  came  within  sight  of 
cur  beloved  town  in  due  course,  and  rejoiced  to  see 
St.  Rombaut's  grand  old  tower  still  standing,  although 
severely  punished  by  the  Prussian  shell-fire.  The 
steeple's  stately  and  venerable  fabric  filled  our  hearts 
with  deep  and  sincere  joy.  Then  the  train  stopped, 
and  we  walked  out  into  the  town.  But  what  had 
happened  to  the  good  old  town  we  knew  and  loved  so 
well — the  town  our  hearts  had  bled  to  leave  eight  days 
before  ?  Ruin  and  desolation  everywhere  !  A  deadly 
silence  brooded  over  the  wreckage  of  the  streets.  We 
walked  slowly  past  the  ruins  of  the  once  handsome 
public  theatre.  Notably  in  the  Rue  de  Beffer,  whole 
rows  of  houses  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Not  a  single 
inhabitant  was  abroad.  The  Grande  Place  was  occupied 
by  military  patrols.  I  went  home  to  find  that,  once 
again,  nothing  had  been  changed  in  my  house  since  my 
departure.  I  hastily  made  a  parcel  of  a  few  available 
necessities  and  set  out  from  my  home  once  more,  this 
time  for  the  Neckerspoel  railway  station.  Our  journey 
from  Blankenberghe  to  Malines  had  taken  a  whole  day. 
We  left  Blankenberghe  at  eight  that  morning,  and  only 
reached  Malines  at  six  that  evening.  All  went  well  as 
far  as  Puers,  where  we  spent  the  night.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  left  Puers  by  train  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    While  in  the  train  at  night  we  saw,  from  our 
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carriage,  the  village  of  Oppuers  in  flames,  for  on  the 
preceding  day  the  Germans  had  attempted  to  storm  the 
fort  of  Breendonck.  We  got  back  to  Blankenberghe  at 
about  eleven  o'clock,  weary,  but  glad  to  have  had  a  sight 
of  our  dear  old  town  again. 

After  waiting  for  a  fortnight  I  decided,  acting  on  the 
rumours  that  calm  prevailed  at  Malines  and  that  the 
population  was  returning  to  the  town,  to  leave  Blanken- 
berghe and  get  back  to  my  shop  and  my  home,  I  started 
back  on  the  12th  of  September,  or  thereabouts,  and 
found,  as  I  had  been  told  to  expect,  that  complete  calm 
prevailed  in  the  town.  Business,  however,  was  practic- 
ally at  a  standstill.    I  alone  kept  my  premises  open. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  quiet  which  brooded 
over  Malines  that  the  town  was  deserted.  Far  from  it. 
A  large  part  of  the  population  was  back  again ;  but  the 
people  kept  most  of  the  day  within  doors,,  only  showing 
themselves  in  the  Grande  Place  at  noon  and  in  the 
evening,  when  a  distribution  of  food  took  place. 

Large  numbers  of  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  every- 
where. At  the  end  of  the  week  the  humdrum  life  of 
the  town  had  got  back  some  of  its  former  thriving  vigour, 
numbers  of  fugitives  having  returned  to  their  homes. 
The  butchers  and  bakers  took  down  their  shutters,  and 
most  of  the  cafes  re-opened.  The  entire  population 
seemed  to  revive,  and  people  were  glad  to  greet  one 
another  once  more.  Y et,  in  spite  of  these  signs  of 
returning  prosperity,  I  was  far  from  being  quiet  in  my 
own  mind.  The  Germans  were  always  at  the  gates  of 
the  town,  strongly  entrenched  from  Sempst  onwards  in 
the  direction  of  Hever-Muylen  and  Boortmeerbeeck. 
Marketing  went  on  in  the  town,  in  spite  of  the  foe  beyond 
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the  gates.  An  order  was  issued  to  the  schoolmasters 
to  re-open  the  schools.  I  do  not  know  who  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  issuing"  all  these  orders. 
What  I  do  know  is  that,  whoever  did,  must  be  bitterly 
regretting  it  now,  for  I  am  about  to  tell  the  full  tale 
of  panic  and  horror  which  closely  followed  the  issue  of 
these  unfortunate  orders.  Malines,  in  spite  of  the 
all-pervading  calm  and  the  return  of  the  population, 
was  threatened  with  exactly  the  same  dangers  as  those 
which  had  accompanied  the  preliminary  bombardment. 
For  my  own  part  I  never  left  off  warning  the  women  and 
children  to  lose  no  time  in  o-etting  away,  as  grave  dangers 
menaced  the  already  battered  city.  'As  for  me,'  I 
added,  '  I  have  no  one  but  myself  to  look  after  here, 
and  as  soon  as  ever  the  alarm  is  given  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  fly  from  the  town.' 

Unfortunately,  my  repeated  warnings  were  of  no 
avail.  The  unfortunate  people  persisted  in  remaining, 
thereby  allowing  themselves  to  be  overtaken  by  disasters, 
the  magnitude  of  which  they  had  failed  to  foresee 

Those  in  the  town  went  about  and  shopped,  returning 
home  with  parcels  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  Yet  life  in 
the  town  had  nothing  of  its  former  gaiety,  and,  as  the 
evening  drew  on,  its  general  dullness  could  not  fail 
to  strike  a  disquieting  note.  From  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening  onwards  one  might  have  thought  the  town 
entirely  depopulated ;  for,  save  one  or  two  flickering 
oil  lamps  in  the  Grande  Place,  the  whole  city  was 
plunged  into  utter  darkness.  On  Friday,  September 
25th,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  Taube  flew 
over  the  town ;  on  the  following  day  things  looked 
brighter  again.   A  large  market  was  held  as  usual,  and 
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quite  a  crowd  gathered ;  still,  nothing  like  the  usual 
muster  of  bygone  market-days  gathered  outside  the 
Halles. 

In  the  evening  of  that  same  Saturday  my  friend, 
Victor  van  Breedam  Brerver,  kindly  invited  me  to  stay 
with  him  at  his  house  as  long  as  I  remained  at  M alines. 
So  I  dined  at  my  friend's  table,  in  company  with  Mon- 
sieur Claes,  a  life  depute,  and  Monsieur  Hertsens, 
alderman  of  the  town.  After  a  good  night's  rest  I  went 
to  mv  house  at  about  half-past  six  in  the  morning,  and 
opened  my  premises.  Already  by  seven  o'clock  my 
customers  had  begun  to  flock  in,  and  my  business 
prospects  were  just  beginning  to  look  rosy  when,  at 
about  a  quarter  past  eight,  I  heard  a  loud  whistling 
noise  high  overhead.  I  paid  little  attention  to  this,  and 
went  on  serving  my  clients.  That  wailing  shriek  in  the 
air  was,  however,  a  prelude  to  horrors  worse  than  any 
which  had  previously  spread  havoc  and  panic  in  the 
town.  Five  minutes  after  that  shriek  had  rent  the  air 
a  terrific  cannonade  began ;  my  customers  made  a  bolt 
for  the  street,  and  I  hurriedly  put  up  my  shutters  and 
dashed  downstairs  to  the  cellar. 

For  six  whole  hours  I  remained  alone  in  the  cellar, 
the  one  and  only  possible  refuge  during  the  bom- 
bardment. The  dread  of  those  six  long  hours  baffles 
description.  I  expected  every  moment  to  feel  the  house 
fall  about  my  ears.  The  noise  of  the  cannonade  was 
terrific.  Every  second,  shells  rained  down,  while  the 
most  violent  and  ear-splitting  explosions  took  place 
unceasingly.  I  distinctly  heard,  through  all  the  ghastly 
din,  the  fall  of  houses  as  they  came  crashing  down. 
One  of  these   fearful   crashes   I   afterwards  learned 
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was  occasioned  by  the  colossal  clock  face  of  the 
Cathedral  tower,  which,  blasted  from  its  setting, 
demolished  a  neighbouring  house  on  which  it  fell.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  down  came  van  Velsen's  house, 
and  mine  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  walls  must  surely  give  way.  There  was 
always  the  haunting  fear  lest,  even  if  the  collapse 
of  my  house  did  not  kill  me  outright,  the  debris  above 
might  prevent  me  from  getting  out — and  who  in  that 
awful  panic  would  stop  to  consider  how  many  poor  souls 
were  buried  alive  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses? 
I  lay  down  flat  on  my  face  and  awaited  the  worst, 
committing  myself  to  Providence. 

The  city  was  under  fire  from  three  sides  at  once. 
The  outer  ring  of  forts  replied  with  all  their  might  to 
the  German  guns,  and  our  artillery  joined  in  the 
appalling  death-chorus.  Hell  at  its  worst  must  be  mild 
compared  with  what  Malines  was  under  that  murderous 
fire.  At  about  one  o'clock  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  fire 
grew  slacker;  so  I  roused  myself  and  rushed  out  into 
the  street.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  I 
hurried  down  the  rue  de  la  Bourse,  and  thence  through 
the  rue  du  Marche  au  Beurre  (Butter  Market),  to  the 
rue  de  Beffer  and  the  Neckerspoel,  making  for  the  rue 
de  Nieuwendyck.  A  host  of  fugitives  preceded  me. 
Thousands  of  my  fellow-citizens  were  struggling  to  fly 
from  their  town,  now  red  with  blood  and  fire. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  hideous  sight.  The  pre- 
vious bombardments  were  a  mere  nothing  compared 
with  this  one.  Weeping  women,  screaming  children, 
haggard  men,  moved  in  straggling  processions  along 
the  devastated  streets.      Most  of  the  terror-stricken 
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fugitives  were  only  half  clad,  and  few  had  any  personal 
belongings  with  them.  Children  rushed  wildly  about, 
calling  for  their  parents,  and  parents  vainly  sought  their 
little  ones.  Old  men  and  sick  people  were  carried  away 
on  every  kind  of  conveyance  imaginable.  Some  refused 
to  leave,  as  their  strength  was  fast  ebbing,  and  they  could 
no  longer  stand  the  strain  of  even  the  shortest  journey. 
Close  behind  us  the  ruined  town  loomed  up,  one  vivid 
sheet  of  flame,  with  shrapnel  raining  on  the  house-roofs 
and  shells  ceaselessly  bursting  in  a  furious  and  deafen- 
ing tornado. 

On  I  went,  leaving  the  stricken  city  behind.  When 
I  reached  the  hill  of  Zonneken  I  overtook  an  unhappy 
family  of  six  children  with  their  mother.  The  sight  of 
the  forlorn  little  ones  filled  me  with  such  pity  that  I 
stopped ,  picked  up  two  of  the  children,  aged  one 
and  three  years  respectively,  and,  bidding  the  mother 
follow  me,  I  started  off,  with  one  child  clinging  round 
my  neck  and  the  other  in  my  arms.  Then,  for  the  last 
time,  I  gazed  back  at  my  beloved  city,  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  fire  of  the  barbarians,  and  bethought  me  with 
rage  and  despair  of  my  perished  home  where  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life  had  been  spent.  Before  me 
rose  for  the  last  time  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Wavre 
.Ste.  Catherine,  Waelhem,  and  Duffel,  places  which  had 
witnessed  many  of  my  youthful  exploits.  Ere  long 
these  fair  regions  suffered  the  same  dastardly  wrongs 
as  my  ruined  city ;  for,  after  completing  their  devilish 
work  at  Malines,  the  Huns  bombarded,  burned  and 
looted  all  these  villages. 

I  dared  not  tarry  on  the  heights  where  I  was  stand- 
ing, as  German  shells  were  bursting  all  round  the  garden 
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of  the  chateau  Deudon.  So  forward  it  had  to  be,  and 
we  staggered  into  Duffel,  half  stunned  by  the  infernal 
dm. 

At  Duffel  a  train  was  formed,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night  I  reached  Ghent,  where  I  was  welcomed 
with  infinite  kindness  by  my  uncle,  Monsieur  De  Somer 
Mirow,  and  his  daughter  Christine.  Yet  that  night  I 
could  not  sleep.  I  could  not  rid  my  ears  of  the 
cannon's  roar,  nor  drive  from  my  eyes  the  awful  visions 
of  those  countless  refugees,  fleeing  penniless  from  their 
homes,  many  without  a  shoe  to  their  feet.  And  more 
than  once  I  found  myself  repeating  the  words:  'Oh, 
what  folly  to  invite  these  good  folks  to  return  a  few 
days  ago  ! ' 

On  the  following  day  I  strolled  about  Ghent  among 
thousands  of  fugitives  from  Malines,  and  in  the  after- 
noon an  endless  procession  of  homeless  people  from 
Alost  followed,  for  their  town  had  likewise  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  Kaiser's  Kultur.  Long  shall  the  cry  for  vengeance 
mount  in  unison  from  Malines,  Alost,  Louvain,  Ter- 
monde,  and  Lille,  swelled  by  the  criminal  destruction  of 
Arras  and  the  awful  desecration  of  God's  house  at 
Rheims.  If  ever  we  return  to  our  outraged  country, 
and  make  it  one  day  the  semblance  of  that  fair  land 
we  all  knew  and  loved  till  August  last,  we  may  build 
houses  and  streets  as  good  and  beautiful  as  those  which 
the  savages  have  trampled  under  foot  (for,  though  we 
be  down  for  a  moment,  our  spirit  is  unbreakable), 
but  never  can  we  hope  to  cleanse  the  land  of  the  marks 
of  the  curse  which  an  arrogant  and  insane  Emperor  took 
upon  himself,  in  concert  with  his  still  more  iniquitous  son, 
to  fling  upon  our  small  and  entirely  innocent  country. 
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CHAPTER  V 

PASSAGE  TO  A  SAFE  PORT 

That  very  evening"  I  left  for  Blankenberghe,  where  I 
arrived  about  nine  o'clock.  I  need  not  say  I  was 
delighted  to  meet  my  family  once  more.  I  was  now 
possessed  with  a  desire  to  leave  the  country,  and  I  had 
the  choice  of  going  to  Holland,  France,  or  England.  I 
chose  the  last-named  country.  I  possessed  some  know- 
ledge of  English  and  could  therefore  make  myself 
understood  without  difficulty.  Accordingly,  I  started 
for  Ostend  early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  12th 
of  October,  bearing  a  letter  of  introduction  given  me 
by  Senator  Empain  to  Monsieur  Pollet,  Consul-General 
of  Belgium  in  London.  On  reaching  Ostend  I  could 
not  say  enough  in  praise  of  our  splendid  sailors  belong- 
ing to  the  mailboat  e  Princesse  Clementine,'  on  which  I 
left  for  England.  These  men  fully  earned  our  deepest 
gratitude,  as  did  also  that  true  gentleman,  Monsieur 
Bultinks,  marine  superintendent  at  Ostend,  for  the  care 
and  kindness  they  lavished  on  the  many  hundreds  of 
refugees  who  were  in  the  same  or  even  worse  plight  than 
ourselves. 

Unfortunately,  my  pleasant  feelings  towards  every- 
body at  Ostend  were  marred  by  the  rude  behaviour  of 
a  pushing  and  interfering  individual  who  swaggered. 
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about,  calling  himself  a  member  of  some  committee  or 
other — heaven  alone  knows,  and  I  don't  bother  to  know, 
to  what  board  he  did  or  did  not  belong-.  All  I  do  know 
is  that  he  was  oiled  and  plastered  over  with  pomade 
from  tip  to  toe,  and  looked  like  a  German  blonde  beast 
disguised  as  a  Belgian.  He  was  coarse,  offensive,  and 
rough  to  the  poor  refugees,  pushing  children  about  and 
insulting  mothers — and  Belgian  mothers,  too  !  I  should 
like  to  meet  that  scoundrel  when  I  get  back  to  Belgium  ! 

Before  bidding  farewell  to  my  country  I  must  pay 
a  tribute  to  Burgomaster  Dessain,  who,  all  through  the 
horrors  which  Malines  suffered,  remained  calm,  dignified 
and  self-possessed  right  up  to  the  end.  He  behaved  as 
a  true  Belgian  should,  sticking  to  his  post  to  the  last, 
inspiring  all  by  his  presence,  courage  and  patriotism, 
and  filling  his  unhappy  fellow-citizens  with  hope  and 
confidence.  I  also  mention  Messrs.  Gallant  and 
Verstraeten,  officers  of  the  police,  who  nobly  seconded 
the  Burgomaster  in  his  difficult  duties. 

Well,  to  return  to  my  journey  to  England.  We  wrent 
on  board  the  'Princess  Clementine'  shortly  before  she 
cast  off  from  the  pier.  We  were  soon  out  at  sea, 
steaming  towards  England.  Gradually  our  country's 
coastline  grew  fainter  in  the  increasing  distance,  and  the 
sea-front  of  Ostend  faded  in  the  wake  of  the  steamer 
as  she  gathered  speed.  My  heart  went  out  to  little 
Belgium,  now  a  vanishing  speck  on  the  horizon — poor, 
brave  little  country,  ennobled  by  eighty-four  years  of 
independence  and  constant  industry — land  of  great- 
hearted men,  which  had  become  one  of  the  first  in  the 
world  through  its  material  prosperity,  and  eyed  on  that 
account  with  hatred  and  envy  by  the  bloated  German 
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this  empire  on  the  map  of  Europe — (I  say  was,  because 
soon  it  will  no  longer  be), — it  was  petty  and  narrow  in 
sentiment  and  regard  for  others,  unproductive  and 
insufficient  when  called  upon  to  support  a  population 
too  big  for  it.  For  many  years  past  Germans  have  been 
systematically  invading  Europe  and  other  lands  all  over 
the  world.  They  sought  a  foothold  everywhere,  and 
swooped  down  on  any  spot  which  they  thought  might 
suit  their  purpose.  They  have  invaded  our  innocent 
little  country  and,  enraged  at  the  noble  resistance  of 
our  brave  soldiers,  have  mercilessly  ravaged  it.  Their 
armies  sully  for  a  time  our  plains,  but2  were  the  sight 
of  their  pointed  helmets  to  insult  us  for  eternity,  they 
would  never  break  our  spirit  or  cause  our  faith  to 
waver.  As  our  Egmont  scorned  the  pettiness  of  a 
Spanish  despot,  so  Albert  to-day  flings  defiance  in  the 
face  of  William.  And  Goethe,  their  own  Goethe,  in  his 
dramatic  masterpiece,  prophetically  told  the  people  of 
the  Lowlands  to  die  for  that  they  held  most  dear.  '  On, 
on!'  he  said:  'brave-hearted  people,  led  by  Victory's 
hand.  Your  blood  has  not  been  shed  in  vain.  As  the 
sea  has  oft-times  burst  your  dykes,  so  storm  and  over- 
throw that  wall  of  tyranny  which  threatens  you,  and 
throw  the  oppressor's  fortresses  down,  down,  down  to 
the  ground  ! ' 

Onwards  we  forged,  heading  for  England.  We 
passed  Dunkirk  under  escort,  two  English  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  keeping  within  hailing  distance  of  us. 
Presently,  the  high  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  appeared  above 
the  sea,  and  before  very  long  we  stopped  alongside  the 
Folkestone  pier. 
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On  landing  we  were  medically  examined,  and,  after 
going  through  the  necessary  formalities,  proceeded  to 
a  train  which  was  waiting  for  us.  As  soon  as  we  got 
off  the  boat  a  crowd  of  English  girls  surrounded  us, 
and,  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world,  pressed  upon  us 
sweets  and  sandwiches,  being  particularly  attentive  to 
my  wife  and  children.  Thank  you,  kind  ladies,  for  all 
your  attention  and  goodness  ! 

After  a  wait  of  an  hour  we  left  for  London,  which 
we  reached  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  As  soon  as 
ever  our  train  drew  up,  ladies  belonging  to  the  Refugee 
Committee  gave  us  every  available  assistance  and  loaded 
us  with  kindness.  We  were  driven  in  a  motor  to 
Aldwych  Buildings,  the  headquarters  of  the  Committee, 
where  our  names  were  entered  and  our  passports  shown. 
From  here  we  went  to  the  Hotel  Cecil,  where  we  found 
a  good  dinner  awaiting  us,  and  a  good  bed,  which  we 
could  not  for  long  resist.  That  night  we  enjoyed  our 
first  sound  sleep  for  many  weeks,  and  woke  the  next 
morning  refreshed,  with  our  burden  of  anxiety  greatly 
lightened. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

OXFORD,  THE  LAST  STAGE 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  October  13th,  my  first 
act  was  to  go  and  see  Monsieur  Pollet,  Consul-General 
for  Belgium.  I  brought  him  the  letter  of  introduction 
which  Monsieur  Empain  had  given  me.  Monsieur 
Pollet  gave  me  a  most  cordial  reception,  and  received 
me  with  all  possible  courtesy.  He  introduced  me  to 
Mr.  Hennessy  Cook,  Secretary  of  the  Refugees'  Com- 
mittee. The  names  of  Cook  and  Pollet  will  long  live 
in  my  memory.  These  gentlemen  found  for  my  wife, 
my  children  and  myself  a  beautiful  home  in  the  fair 
University  city  of  Oxford. 

That  same  day  we  left  London  for  Oxford,  where 
we  were  welcomed  on  arrival  by  charming  young  ladies, 
who  conducted  us  to  our  new  home,  where  we  found  a 
good  supper  awaiting  us.  After  going  over  the  fine  villa 
which  was  to  be  our  resting-place  after  all  our  agonizing 
experiences,  we  went  up  to  our  rooms  and  forgot,  in 
deep  sleep,  that,  barely  forty-eight  hours  ago,  we  were 
in  a  land  whose  suffering  has  never  found  a  parallel 
in  history. 

I  can  only  say,  before  ending  this  little  book,  that 
I  have  received  nothing  but  sympathy  and  kindness  ever 
since  I  arrived  in  Oxford.  Everyone  I  have  met  here 
has  done  his  utmost  to  make  me  feel  at  home. 
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Next,  I  must  express  my  admiration  for  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  military  hospital,  in  the  building  known 
as  the  Schools.  In  the  course  of  October  I  heard  that 
several  Belgian  officers  and  soldiers  were  in  hospital 
there.  I  lost  little  time  in  offering  my  services  as 
interpreter,  for  I  speak  Flemish,  French  and  English. 
I  am  delighted  to  say  that  I  was  admitted  to  the  hospital 
at  once,  and  found  there  quite  a  lot  of  wounded  officers 
and  men.  Fortunately,  only  a  few  of  the  cases  were 
serious.  Every  day,  in  company  with  a  medical  officer 
attached  to  the  base  hospital,  I  have  been  going  round 
the  spacious  wards  where,  only  three  or  four  months 
ago,  members  of  the  University  were  sitting  for  their 
examinations.  I  was  told  that  a  portrait  of  the  German 
Emperor,  which  used  to  hang  in  one  of  the  big  rooms, 
had  been  taken  down  and  sent  to  a  big  concentration 
camp  !    May  the  tin-pot  Napoleon  soon  follow  it  there  ! 

All  that  I  have  seen  in  the  hospital  delighted  me. 
The  arrangements  are  excellent,  and  everything  is  done 
to  make  the  men  happy  and  comfortable.  The  nurses 
are  splendid,  untiring  in  their  tending  of  the  wounded, 
and  most  energetic  in  keeping  the  men's  minds  occupied. 
Concerts  and  entertainments  of  different  kinds  are 
arranged  by  willing  helpers. 

As  I  close  this  brief  account  of  the  hospital,  it  comes 
back  to  me  that,  on  October  12th  or  thereabouts,  while 
at  the  hospital,  I  chanced  on  a  copy  of  The  Daily  Mirror 
containing  an  illustration  of  the  street  in  which  I  lived 
at  Malines,  and  I  was  horrified  to  see  that  my  house  and 
business  premises  had  fallen  to  the  ground. 

Unfortunately  five  of  the  Belgian  soldiers  died  in 
hospital  at  Oxford.    The  soldiers'  funeral  was  a  very 
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imposing  one.  The  City  garrison  paid  our  men  full 
military  honours,  and  a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
persons  followed  the  funeral  procession  to  the  cemetery, 
where  the  coffins,  covered  with  the  Belgian  flag,  were 
slowly  sunk  below  the  ground  as  the  British  soldiers 
fired  three  farewell  salutes.  And  now  these  Belgian 
heroes,  who  died  like  men  for  their  country,  have  found 
a  resting  place  in  England's  fair  and  hospitable  soil. 


MY  HOME 


I  should  be  guilty  of  negligence  and  ingratitude  were 
I  to  omit  an  account  of  '  Belgian  Day'  in  Oxford,  which 
brought  in  a  very  rich  harvest,  the  total  realising  the 
splendid  sum  of  ,£1,759  os.  2d.  Let  me  now  attempt 
to  give  a  picture  of  '  Belgian  Day.' 

On  November  7th  the  greatest  animation  prevailed 
in  Oxford.  From  early  morning  onwards  many  young 
ladies  stood  at  the  street  corners  with  piles  of  favours 
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in  the  Belgian  colours.  Not  a  person  in  the  town  but 
bought  a  rosette.  People  did  not  mind  what  prices  they 
paid  for  the  favours.  I  saw  several  persons  pay  as 
much  as  a  pound  for  a  knot  of  ribbon.  As  the  day 
advanced  every  inhabitant — high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
old  men  and  children,  students  and  professors — were 
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seen  wearing  the  Belgian  colours,  many  of  the  under- 
graduates being  smothered  in  decorations.  All  the 
carriages,  horses,  motors,  omnibuses,  bicycles  and  vans 
showed  the  red,  yellow  and  black  colours  so  dear  to 
every  Belgian.  Everywhere  the  Belgian  flag  was  flying. 
One  might  have  imagined  oneself  back  at  Brussels  on  the 
21st  of  July,  the  great  day  of  Belgian  national  rejoicing, 
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the  day  on  which  Belgium  first  tasted  the  sweets  of 
independence.  I  felt  really  proud  of  my  people  and 
country  when  I  saw  how  deeply  the  townsfolk  of  Oxford 
admired  and  felt  for  our  stricken  country.  The 
generosity  of  townsmen  and  students  sprang  straight 
from  their  hearts.  It  was  a  lasting  proof  of  the  English 
people's  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  for  a  deeply-wronged 
people's  righteous  cause. 

Never  shall  we  forget  the  English  nation's  generosity 
and  the  noble  help  she  has  given  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 
My  one  and  only  wish  is  that,  from  now  onwards, 
England  and  Belgium  may  be  for  ever  united  to  form  a 
single  people,  one  in  their  aims,  their  hearts,  and  their 
unfailing  devotion  to  the  noble  cause  of  humanity. 
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